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Poet and Chef in Classical Antiquity 
wers of classical literature have long been fa- 
p with the dinner party or symposium as a 
ry device to provide a dramatic setting for the 
s of a writer. Socrates discoursing on love at 
ome of Agathon, or on the ideal state as a guest 
lplemarchus, or Aeneas telling the story of his 
Js to the guests of Queen Dido, come immedi- 
to mind as examples. What modern readers 
ot so fully appreciate, however, is that such 
ier parties did in fact have a real connection 
fiterature in classical antiquity, and that they 
‘contribute in an important way to literary 
iction. The sentiment of W. H. Auden, who 
i winning the National Book Award for poetry 
y ear expressed his regret that no one ever 
3d monuments to great chefs, would have elic- 
"sympathetic response from ancient writers. 
etces in a relationship between the poet 
the chef which modern men rarely cultivate. 
romantic nineteenth century may have looked 
id its embryo poets starving in a garret; the 
i world knew they were dining well at the 
bof Agathon or Scipio. 
or, whatever else great literature is, in the 
t-Roman world it was always a communica- 
We expression of man’s intellect. In both aspects, 
‘ amunication and as an expression of the intel- 
4 dciety was necessary to its development. With- 
‘Society there could be no communication, and 
lout communication with other men’s minds, any 
§ intellect would remain undeveloped and ster- 
jhe social intercourse most useful in fructifying 
Mitellect, however, as Aristotle pointed out in 
say on friendship, must ordinarily be carried 
frelatively small groups.’ One cannot effectively 
ange ideas with several hundred people at once. 
watro, who also considered the small group as best 
Mtellectual stimulation, echoing common opinion 
practice, recommended the well planned dinner 
y as the natural setting for it. The number of 
Sat such a party, according to his reckoning, 
d begin with the number of the Graces, and 
# go as high as the number of the Muses, that 
‘Minimum of three and a maximum of nine. 


Dinner Directions from Varro 


atro included in his Saturae Menippeae further 
ed instructions concerning the character and 
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arrangement of the intellectual dinner party. The 
conversation, sermones, he wrote, should be iucundos 
atque invitabiles et cum quadam inlecebra et volup- 
tate utiles, ex quibus ingenium nostrum venustius 
fiat et amoenius. “Quod profecto,” inquit, “eveniet, 
si de id genus rebus ad communem vitae usum per- 
tinentibus confabulemur, de quibus in foro atque in 
negotiis agendi non est otium.” Four things, he says, 
go to make a successful dinner party : the assembling 
of agreeable guests, the selection of a place, the 
choice of a time, and the thoughtful provision of 
food. Regarding the last item he warns: “Jn con- 
vivio legi non omnia debent, sed ea potissimum, quae 
simul sint Biomed et delectent.’’* 

This matter of taste was of special importance in 
connection with the literary dinner. In his Ars 
Poetica, Horace states that the basis and source of 
good writing is taste.* Of course, he was using the 
words in the sense of an ability to perceive right 
relationships, to discriminate. It was an ancient 
belief, however, that this intellectual faculty of dis- 
crimination was directly and proportionately related 
to the physical sense of taste. Aristotle expresses 
this view in his De Anima: “. . . our sense of taste 
is more discriminating than our sense of smell, be- 
cause the former is a modification of touch, which 
reaches in man the maximum of discriminative 
accuracy. While in respect of all the other senses 








14 


we fali below many species of animals, in respect of 
touch we far excel all other species in exactness of 
discrimination. That is why man is the most intelli- 
gent of all animals. This is confirmed by the fact 
that it is to differences in the organ of touch and 
to nothing else that the differences between man and 
man in respect to natural endowment are due... .’” 


Homeric Traditions 


Obviously, a society which looked upon a sensitive 
taste and with it, presumably, a keen appreciation 
of good food, as essential concomitants of a gifted 
intellect would regard the dinner party as the nat- 
ural gathering place for its talented members, in- 
cluding literary artists, and would insist, as did 
Varro, that the food served at these parties be of 
good quality and skilfully prepared. Such an asso- 
ciation of gastronomy with literature is a character- 
istic of Greek and Roman culture from its earliest 
period. Homer, for example, has Odysseus express 
himself in glowing terms: 


I do not think there is any greater pleasure than when 
gladness holds the hearts of all the people, and at a feast 
they listen to a minstrel from their seats in the hall, while 
the tables beside them are laden with bread and meat, and 
a wine-bearer carries around the wine he has drawn from the 
great bowl, and fills their cups. This to my mind is the 
finest thing men can have.® 


The Homeric gods likewise combined feasting with 
the pleasures of literature. As befits divinity, their 
needs were met by divine composers, the gods and 
goddesses of literature: 


Then the gods feasted all day until the setting of the sun, 
and there was no lack at the feast of all that the spirit 
wants, a splendid lyre which Apollo played, and the Muses, 
who sang by turn in their lovely voices." 


These are but two of numerous Homeric passages 
evidencing a relationship in the mind of Homer 
between good food and poetry. It is clear that for 
the epic poet dining and poetry went naturally to- 
gether, and that in some sense the two combined 
represented one of man’s finest achievements, “‘the 
perfection of gracious life,’’ to use Rouse’s phrase 
translating the Homeric yaovéoregoyr. 

In passing, we might note with approval the cook- 
ing practices of Homer’s heroes. Meat, for instance, 
they roasted over an open fire, wrapping the dry 
and tender parts in fat, and generously basting them 
with wine. Other portions they cut into small pieces 
and broiled on a spit over hot coals, like shis-kebabs. 
They knew the fine points of good cooking, as well 
as of good literature. 


Post-Homeric Usa ges 


In later periods of Greek history, attitudes and 
customs similar to the Homeric recur constantly. 
Ion of Chios, a contemporary of Sophocles and 
Pericles, relates, for example, a well-known story 
(repeated by Plutarch) about an experience he had 
when dining with Cimon at the home of Laomedon. 
The guests at this dinner praised Cimon for the 
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Volume 3 
talent he displayed in his recitation of poetry 4 es po' 
the group, while they taunted Themistocles ag yp, wrk of / 
cultured for his inability to follow suit.* They oby, § tat name 
ously regarded the ability and training to participat, § quinaria, 
in such literary exercises at the dinner table ag , § gokbooks 
common adjunct to civilized living. That this was & at and s] 
not an isolated opinion nor an unusual practice, byt §f technique 
rather that both were customary in cultivated Athe § from all c 
nian circles, appears certain from the numero § formulate 
references in Greek literature to similar dinne § excellence 
parties. Nor were the discussions confined to poety cooking k 
and poetry. Plutarch mentions several writers of § publicatic 
serious prose who incorporated in their works the § in 1654, | 
conversations of their dinner guests. He name § the De A 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, among others.’ life of the 
Moreover, these same Athenians, whose dinne § sill surv 
parties functioned as schools of appreciation for the § lete,” fo 
literary arts, paid considerable attention to the art § common 
of the chef, which made its own peculiar but im. § Apician : 
portant contribution to their gatherings. So inten. § In the 
sively did they cultivate it, that Plato could repre § gressivel 
sent Socrates, who certainly was anything but a § Petroniu 
bon vivant, but who, nevertheless, moved in the § in his C 
most cultured Athenian circles, as being quite famil- § good tas' 
iar with, and as assuming the ordinary Athenian to § intellect, 
be likewise familiar with, the names of men famous § gif mor 
in the world of cookery. Thearion, the baker, Saram- § de force 
bus, the vintner, Mithaecus, the author of a book on § similar « 
Sicilian cookery, come at once to mind when he § writers 
wishes to make a point about the difference between § guests a 
cooks and gymnastic trainers in the Gorgias.” The § as appe 
fact that Mithaecus’ reputation among Athenians § Martial. 
rested at least partly on a book about Sicilian cook § depend: 
ing indicates that the Athenians had developed their § artificia 
practice of the chef’s art with the same cosmopoli- § chio’s ¢ 
tan interest in new ideas wherever found as they § scenes « 
applied to their study of literature. wantin; 
student 
Dining and Letters at Rome of dese 
The Romans, who followed the lead of the Greeks § an infe 
in so many matters, welcomed also their practice of J superio 
combining food for the body with food for the poet ar 
intellect. Horace, in particular, bears witness to pinnac! 
this. There are many pertinent passages in his § that n; 
works. Here is a well-known one: of Gre 
O noctes cenaeque deum! quibus ipse meique 
ante larem proprium vescor. 
5a quod magis ad nos 
pertinet et nescire malum est, agitamus: utrumne i 
divitiis homines an sint virtute beati; This 
quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne, trahat nos; tions i 
et quae sit natura boni, summumque quid eius. 
He even gives us the menu of his feast fit for the to sug 
gods: for the meat course—chicken or kid or home } cooker 
smoked ham; for the vegetable —beans; for the § simply 
salad—greens with a bacon dressing; for dessert— the m 
raisins, nuts, and split figs; for drink—an old F § A cha 
lernian wine. attitu 








The Romans, like the Greeks before them, also 
brought the art of cookery which made their dinnet 
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ies possible to a high degree of perfection. The 
york of Apicius (not the notorious gourmand of 
at name) published under the title, De Arte Co- 

maria, in Many ways one of the world’s foremost 
okbooks, well illustrates the extent of their inter- 
at and skill in such matters.’* The principles and 
tehniques expounded by Apicius reflect influences 
fom all corners of the Mediterranean world, and as 
formulated in his book represent a peak of technical 
excellence that was not surpassed in the history of 
woking before the seventeenth century. Until the 
piblication of LaVarennne’s Le Cuisinier Francois 
in 1654, Roman methods of cookery as set forth in 
the De Arte Coquinaria dominated the gastronomic 
life of the West. Traces of Apician methods, indeed, 
till survive in modern cuisine. The “French ome- 
\ette,” for example, filled and served in a roll, so 
common on modern menus, stems directly from an 
Apician formula.** 

In the imperial period, dinner parties grew pro- 
gressively less intellectual and more spectacular. 
Petronius has drawn the classic picture of the type 
in his Cena Trimalchionis. Vulgarity rather than 
good taste, ostentation rather than cultivation of the 
intellect, became popular. The chef concerned him- 
self more with the production of gastronomic tours 
de force, like the boar filled with live birds and 
similar dishes served at Trimalchio’s banquet, while 
writers found the conversation and conduct of the 
guests a powerful inspiration chiefly to satire, such 
as appears in the works of Petronius, Juvenal, and 
Martial. At the same time, writing itself came to 
depend more and more on the cultivation of a highly 
artificial rhetoric. The tours de force of Trimal- 
thio’s chef find a literary parallel in the shocking 
seenes of Seneca’s tragedies. Taste is as strikingly 
wanting in the one as in the other. Long since, 
students of Roman literature fell into the practice 
of describing this as the Silver Age, as if to indicate 
an inferior quality of its writings in contrast to a 
superior work of the earlier Golden Age. Thus the 
poet and the chef retreated together from the high 
pinnacles of achievement in their respective arts 
that had marked their association in the best eras 
of Greek and Roman culture. 


Dinners as Catalysts to Literature 


This sketch of literary and gastronomic associa- 
tions in the Greek and Roman world is not intended 
to suggest a necessary causal relationship between 
cooker; and literature in classical antiquity, but 
simply to point out that a relationship did exist in 
the minds and practices of the Greeks and Romans. 
A character in one of Euphro’s plays expresses this 
attitude in an extreme form: 


The chef differs not at all from the poet, 
For the mind is the handbook of each.” 
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So likewise does the Homeric Odysseus in the verses 
quoted above, which described the simultaneous en- 
joyment of the works of each as “the perfection of 
gracious life” and the “finest thing men can have.” 
But, at the least, we can say that the practice of 
bringing together numbers of intelligent and culti- 
vated people in a relaxed and informal atmosphere, 
and in groups large enough to provide variety, while 
yet small enough for effective communication, could 
not help but result in an intellectual exchange stimu- 
lating to literary creation. 

In a society in which books and libraries were 
relatively scarce, and in which the dinner party was 
commonly regarded for several generations as a 
natural focus of philosophic discussion and literary 
display, this institution performed two very useful 
and important literary functions. For the poet, the 
creator of literature, it supplied and trained appre- 
ciative audiences of unusually high calibre. In the 
second place, the intellectually stimulating atmos- 
phere which it provided functioned as a sort of seed- 
bed in which to incubate writers and writing. The 
list of subjects which Horace says comprised the 
material for discussion at his dinners reads like a 
list of the themes of several of his odes. The fre- 
quent and serious discussion of ideas so intimately 
related to a poet’s writing, the thoughtful commen- 
tary of intelligent and cultivated guests familiar 
with and interested in his work, must have stimu- 
lated his own thinking and literary activity. It 
seems reasonable to assume that such dinner conver- 
sations acted as catalysts for much of his creative 
work. These two services are essential to the devel- 
opment of great literature in any society, and in 
our own have perhaps not been so well performed 
in some respects by the library and other substitutes 
for it as they were by the informal but fruitful 
collaboration between the poet and the chef in clas- 


sical antiquity. ‘ 
Donald B. King 

Mount Saint Joseph College, 

Mount Saint Joseph, Ohio 


NOTES 


1 Eth. Nic. 9.9.1170B-1171A. 2 Sat. Men., as quoted by 
Gell. NA 18.11.2. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 5.5 also points out the 
advantages of a small group of dinner guests. 3 Apud Gell. 
NA 13.11.3-5. 4 309: seribendi recte sapere est et princi- 
pium et fons. 5 2.9, as translated by J. A. Smith. Cf. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, In Lib. de An. Arist. Expositio 2.19.482- 
486. 6 Od. 9.5-11. 7 Il. 1.601-604. 8 Vit. Cim. 9; Vit. 
Them. 2.3. 9 Quaest. Conv. 1 ad init. 10 518B. For further 
information on the importance of the chef in Greek society, 
ef. E. M. Rankin, The Role of the MATEIPOI in the Life of 
the Ancient Greeks (Chicago 1907). 11 Sat. 2.6.65-76. 12 
For a translation of this work into English together with a 
demonstration by a master chef of its high technical stand- 
ards, cf. Joseph Dommers Vehling, Apicius (Chicago 1936). 
13 Apicius called it “sardine dish” and gave this recipe for 
it: Clean the sardines. Beat the eggs lightly and mix a part 
of the sardines with them, adding also a little wine and 
olive oil (if necessary, a dash of salt). Cook. When mixture 
is cooked, add remaining sardines. ll gently. Pour a hot 
wine sauce over it. Season with pepper, and serve. 14 As 
quoted by Ath. Deipnosophistae 1.13. 
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Tillyard and the Epic Theory 

Professor E. M. W. Tillyard of Cambridge Uni- 
versity provides the newest and one of the most 
fascinating discussions of epic theory.’ He does not 
define the “epic” strictly, and even rejects C. S. 
Lewis’ classification of “primary” epic and “sec- 
ondary” epic.? Instead, he prefers to treat the epic 
as seen in its spirit, and distinguishes it merely from 
the “heroic poem.” The interest of the theory lies in 
the fact that he introduces a wide variety of works 
into the discussion, and so may make a good number 
of enlightening observations on them; but the very 
fact that his norms are so general presents a problem 
which I shall discuss later. 

Tillyard was trained in the classics, and so his 
theory of the “epic spirit” is primarily the result of 
an analysis of the Ilias, the Odyssea, the Aeneis, and 
also the Divina Commedia, the Lusiads, and Paradise 
Lost. He begins by enumerating the qualities which 
constitute the epic spirit and then shows how these 
six great works possess thera; whether or not we 
agree with his theory or its application, we must ad- 
mit that it is well fitted to a study of these particular 
poems. In addition, he comments on many other 
works that affected the English epic tradition. His 
remarks on writers such as Thucydides and, in par- 
ticular, Herodotus help to a deeper understanding of 
their works, insofar as he sets them against the 
background of the broad epic tradition in which, ina 
sense, they undoubtedly wrote; but it is difficult to 
see, despite Tillyard’s apologies, why he includes 
them at all, since their writings are not epics in 
accordance with his theory, and had no influence on 
the English tradition. He admits their greatness, 
but still they seem to lie outside the scope he has 
chosen for his book. 


Four Qualities of Epic Spirit 
For Tillyard the epic spirit has four distinct 


qualities: high seriousness, amplitude, conscious 
shaping of the material, and a so-called choric ele- 
ment.* The first of these is “the simple one of high 
quality and of high seriousness.” He gives no precise 
explanation of this, but its main point seems to be 
the use of words “in a distinguished way.” This 
quality, he says, is essential, since without it, it 
would be almost impossible to fulfil the other condi- 
tions for writing an epic. The second requirement is 
summed up in words like “amplitude, breadth, inclu- 
siveness, and so on.” These words do not mean 
merely a sheer mass of material, but imply rather a 
vast, sweeping view of life. Aristotle recognized this, 
as Tillyard reminds us, but deplored it; the epic does 
not touch the depths that tragedy does, but despite 
Aristotle, the epic can contain tragedy, while dealing 
on a broader plane. The physical size of the epic and 
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of the tragedy is in great part responsible for they 
different tendencies. 

Since size alone is not enough to produce an epic 
a third step develops, which Tillyard calls “a contyy 
commensurate with the amount included.” This ep. 
trol calls for will-power to sustain the excellence 
the epic, and demands some predetermined concep. 
tion as to the structure—a conception which doe, 
however, develop with the work itself. For example 
according to Tillyard, Don Quixote “as a whole js 
not epic because it is governed by no powerful pre 
determination.”* The fourth, or choric, elemet 
means “that the epic writer must express the fed. 
ings of a large group of people living in or near his 
own time.” He must symbolize “whatever sense of 
the significance of life he feels acting as the accepted 
unconscious metaphysic of the time.’> This element 
takes the epic beyond the limits of merely national 
or patriotic material, and determines the form it wil 
take from one age to another. 


Tillyard on the lias 


A brief summary of Tillyard’s discussion of the 
Ilias will show how he makes use of his theory asa 
basis for his remarks. He assumes the poetic exce- 
lence of the Ilias and says that Homer can put the 
most ready-made phrase “to effective, and if neces- 
sary, new use. He can say just what he wants to say. 
The first epic requirement is fulfilled.”® One can se 
Homer’s broad view of life, despite his interest in 
war, in the various domestic and rural scenes that 
he portrays. And in his treatment of war itself one 
can see a deeper meaning, for a double standard 
appears: “Homer believes that the works of peace 
are good, and that the sacking of cities is terrible.” 
But true glory and honor can be won only through 
war, and so a conflict is set up between the two 
values of honor and domestic order. Achilles ex- 
presses this conflict when he realizes that, to act 
honorably, he must fight and die an early death, evel 
though he hates war. Homer’s attitude toward this 
conflict is one of acceptance without despair. 

The material obviously needs careful shaping, and 
Homer does this in his use of Achilles, and by 0 
arranging his plot that the whole Trojan War 's 
implied in the few days he actually describes. Till 
yard sees the choric element in a number of qualities 
which he attributes to the fact that Homer, as a 
Ionian, had the opportunity to grasp the universal 
Greek characteristics. His gods are “Olympiat’ 
rather than local, and he treats them in the typically 
Greek anthropocentric manner. But the main ¢le 
ments in Tillyard’s proof are the freedom of the 
Greeks fighting at Troy, and the ideal of unity, which 
was praised so much by the later Greek historials. 
And this, in broad outline, is the epic spirit as t 
exists in the Ilias. 
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His Exclusion of the Don Quixote 


What actual critical criteria does this epic spirit 
give? Most would agree that the works already men- 
‘joned are “epic,” and that the elements of the epic 
girit on which Tillyard bases his discussion can be 
fund, to a certain extent, in almost any long piece 
ifliterature. Moreover, the third requirement, that 
if“control,”” seems to be based on a rather subjective 
judgment, and so the ultimate conclusions that he 
jraws from it are not directly related to the work in 
question. I have already mentioned Tillyard’s rejec- 
tion of Don Quixote on this score; this judgment, 
however unfair, is only natural for him, since a 
qiticism of works like the Ilias, the Aeneis, and 
Don Quixote on the same basic standards must ulti- 
mately deny the greatness of one or the other of 


S them. I feel, however, that, by overlooking Don 


Quixote’s deeper significance, Tillyard has not done 
Cervantes justice. Modern Spanish writers, like 
Unamuno and Ortega, have reminded us of the 
subtlety and depth of Cervantes’ conception. The 
two levels of Cervantes’ world, as revealed in Quix- 
it’s noble delusion, can be considered to be a pro- 
found insight into the meaning of life, at least as 
conceived by a sixteenth century Spaniard. As one 
modern writer has put it: 


Don Quixote is a comic epic, the tale of a would-be hero 
on the level of fact who turns himself into a true hero on the 
level of ideas. The old legends of giants and dwarfs, of heroes 
and villains and courtly love were reduced to nonsense, and 
anew Renaissance hero, a man who makes the world conform 
to his dreams, was created. Then tenderly, reasonably, in- 
evitably, he too was shown to be a thing of illusion.® 


If Don Quixote is not an epic, then surely no work 
expresses the metaphysics of the Spanish people. 
Since Tillyard has already opened the doors to the 
epic area so widely, there is no reason not to open 
them further to include Don Quixote. 

This leads to another problem which I have previ- 
ously mentioned. The epic spirit can be found in 
prose and poetry—in religious, national, and some 
heroic poetry ; in novels, drama, history, and even in 
translations; as a result, the works Tillyard classes 
a epics are innumerable. It is perhaps the weakest 
part of Tillyard’s theory that he can consider the 
Divina Commedia and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire on the same principles, and judge 
them both to be great epics. Dante, who is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest poets of Western literature, 
he dismisses with a few general statements, pre- 
sumably because he did not affect the English tradi- 
tion. He does, however, fit the Divina Commedia 
into the pattern of the epic spirit very neatly, and 
80 leads one to suspect that either he has missed the 
deep meaning of the work, or else has simply sacri- 
ficed it to the narrow compass of his own theory. 
And yet, on the other hand, Tillyard has room in his 
theory for Gibbon, who is, with his admitted bias 
aid myopic view of the Middle Ages, in apparent 
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opposition to the bread view of life that Tillyard re- 
quires for an epic. Here, like Procustes, Tillyard 
seems to be forcing into his scheme a work which 
does not really belong there, even though it might 
be considered great literature for some other reason. 


Weaknesses of Tillyard’s View 


It would, I think, be absurd to use one, rather 
vague theory to make a comprehensive criticism of 
such varied works as the Ilias, the Aeneis, the Divina 
Commedia, Piers Plowman, Shakespeare’s History 
Plays, Sidney’s Arcadia, Pope’s Ilias, and the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. But this is exactly 
what Tillyard does not do, thereby showing that the 
“epic theory” for describing an epic as such really 
does not exist. Instead, he uses his theory of the epic 
spirit as the basis and framework for a study of 
widely disparate works of literature, which do hap- 
pen to share the general elements of this spirit to a 
certain extent; but, and here is the vital point, he 
discusses each work on the basis of its own intrinsic 
value, but against the background of the epic spirit. 
And so the epic spirit, however vague or artificial it 
may be with respect to the general term “epic,” does 
serve as the unifying element of Tillyard’s book. 

It becomes quite clear, then, that there are limita- 
tions in studying literature by predetermined genres. 
Tillyard wisely rejects the Neo-Classic epic theories 
and definitions as being too limited; but the theory 
he formulates by induction has too vast a scope to be 
of much value, beyond providing some general ideas 
for the study of individual works. A comparson with 
Aristotle should illustrate this more clearly ; in arriv- 
ing at his theory of tragedy, Aristotle was dealing 
with works of art which were, for the most part, 
conceived against the same general background, al- 
though each play, as Kitto has said, was absolutely 
unique.’ Tillyard, on the other hand, draws from too 
many different levels of literary insight: poetry 
(religious, heroic, and patriotic), history, drama, the 
novel, and translation; for this reason, his theory 
does not have the same pertinence as Aristotle’s, 
which did have a contemporary value for criticizing 


Greek tragedy. Gerald A. Ettlinger, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


NOTES 


1 E. M. W. Tillyard, The English Epic and Its Background 
(London 1954). 2 C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost 
(London 1952) 12-18. 3 Tillyard, op. cit. (supra, note 1) 
5-18. 4 Ibid. 9. 5 Ibid. 12. 6 Ibid. 25. 7 Ibid. 26. 8 J. M. 
Cohen, A Hist of Western Literature (Penguin Books 
1956) 144. 9H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (Anchor Books 
1954) vi. 





Malivolus animus abditos dentes habet. 
Medicina calamitatis est aequanimitas. 
—Publilius Syrus, Sent. 341-342. 
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Cicero, Man of the Ages 

On December 7, 43 B.c., near his villa at Formiae, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, weary of the mutations of 
political fortune, disillusioned and saddened, yielded 
stoically to the assassins sent to dispatch him, and 
died. To the faithful slaves who were prepared to 
defend him to the death, he gave directions to offer 
no resistance. And so, as he neared his sixty-eighth 
year, he who had risen to the heights of the Roman 
consulship, had heard in his day the loud plaudits of 
commons and senators in response to his matchless 
eloquence, had toiled ceaselessly for the preservation 
of a state doomed to drastic transformation, sub- 
mitted at last to the violent termination of a troubled 
life. 

In this bimillennial year, by conventional reckon- 
ing, of Cicero’s death, and for some years yet to 
come, there will naturally be reworkings and recon- 
siderations of the man and his work. Some among 
the ancients are difficult for the modern world to 
evaluate because so little is actually known of them. 
But in Cicero’s case, students of today are embar- 
rassed by the very richness of what remains from 
Cicero’s own hand—speeches, poetic fragments, es- 
says rhetorical and philosophical, and especially 
letters, and letters, be it marked, in which the writer 
was at no pains to dissemble but rather was ready to 
speak from the heart. 

And so the modern world knows his weaknesses, 
his unsure gropings in statecraft, his vanity, and 
many other blemishes, great and small, which the 
hand of modern biography, too ready to censure and 
to minimize, is quick to seize upon. It becomes abun- 
dantly clear that Cicero was not invariably or per- 
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haps even often of heroic stature, that he was very 
much an erring human being. 

Yet we are, to be sure, not alone what we do by 
what we strive to do; we are not alone our acts hy 
also our ideals. And in Cicero the ideal, if not g. 
ways the practice, of the tripartite Roman pietas 
dutifulness was a quickening and an abiding fores_ 
pietas erga deos, erga patriam, erga suos, dutiful. 
ness towards the gods, towards country, toward 
one’s family and associates. 

His interesting essay on the gods is borrowa 
from Greek sources; yet when he has the Stoic Bgl. 
bus declare si conferre volumus nostra cum externis 
ceteris rebus aut pares aut etiam inferiores reperic. 
mur, religione, id est cultu deorum, multo superiors 
—‘if we are minded to compare our institutions 
with those of other peoples, we shall be found in 
other respects equal or even inferior, but in religious 
observance, that is, the worship of the gods, far 
superior (Nat.D. 2.8)”—he is probably here voicing 
convictions that are sincerely his own. 

Nor can one seriously question his devoted, albeit 
at times stumbling, devotion to his native land. To 
the Younger Scipio, rapt in a dream to the skies 
above, it was solemnly said: Iustitiam cole et pic. 
tatem, quae, cum magna in parentibus et propingquis, 
tum in patria maxima est; ea vita via est in caelum 
—‘Practice justice and dutifulness; these are 
weighty in reference to parents and dear ones but 
weightiest in reference to one’s country; such a life 
is the line to the skies (Som. Scrip. 17).” To Cicero, 
who composed the wondrous prose essay embodying 
these words, they were a charter and directive for 
living. 

And his writings give abundant expression, too, 
to his warm and generous feelings of affection and 
regard for those of his immediate household and 
circle of friends. His devotion to his daughter 
Tullia was such that he never recovered from the 
shock of her untimely death; he was deeply devoted 
to the son to which the great De Officiis, the states- 
man’s handbook, was dedicated; and in a slave-own- 
ing society he displayed a deep and sincere regard 
for his slave and later freedman Tiro. 

For what he held dear, Cicero may claim, today as 
always, an affectionate and reverential memory. And 
if he had achieved nothing more than to make of 
Latin prose the flawlessly beautiful instrument he 
left it, his life would still have been one of great 
profit and attainment.—W. C. K. 





Non immerito ab hominibus aetatis suae regnare 
in iudiciis dictus est, apud posteros vero id con 
secutus, ut Cicero iam non hominis nomen 
eloquentiae habeatur. Hunc igitur spectemus, ho 
propositum nobis sit exemplum, ille se profeciss 
sciat cui Cicero valde placebit. 

—Quint. Inst. 10.1.112 
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‘Nam Vos Mutastis et Illas” 


Numerous studies in recent years have attempted 
to present a more just and sensible assessment of 
Ovid’s poetry than has prevailed for a long time.’ 
Each of these works has in its own way served to 
increase our appreciation of Ovid by helping us to 
understand better his personality, his place in Latin 
literature, his artistic goals, and so on. But, on the 
crucial matter of Ovid’s excellence as a poet, these 
studies are not so persuasive as at least some of 
them deserve to be, because they do not dispel in the 
minds of his critics some of the most insidious mis- 
conceptions about Ovid and his poetry that have be- 
come more or less traditional in Latin scholarship. 
The truth is that his critics are in a sense right. If 
Ovid’s language means precisely what they think it 
means, their judgments are to that extent justified. 
But these critics can be induced to revise their judg- 
ments of Ovid only if they begin to realize that in 
sentence after sentence and in detail after detail 
the traditional and accepted interpretations are 
based upon thoroughgoing and systematic misunder- 
standings of Ovid’s Latin itself. 

My purpose in this brief essay is first to show in 
terms of a specific example that such traditional mis- 
interpretations exist and then to suggest some rea- 
sons why systematic misinterpretations of Ovid have 
flourished in our school tradition. 


Example of a Misinter pretation 


A simple passage which has been misinterpreted 
in one way or another for centuries is Ovid, Met. 1.2: 
nam vos mutastis et illas. While no doubt these 
words have often enough been understood correctly 
in the classroom or in private reading, there seems 
to be no record of the fact in the written tradition. 
Misunderstanding is well advanced by the time of 
the edition of Danielus Crispinus (or Chrispinus) in 
usum ... Delphini, first published in 1689, and 
frequently reprinted.2, His marginal interpretatio 
reads as follows: Dii (nam vos quoque convertistis 
illas) . . . So far as the vos quoque is concerned, 
one asks, “You and who else?” There is no answer. 
This interpretation becomes more excusable when 
we realize from Crispinus’ note that the alternative 
he rejects is: “you changed yourselves and them.” 
However, the feat of taking et with vos surpasses 
my powers of reading Latin. 

In the late nineteenth century, many readers of the 
Metamorphoses were precluded from reading what 
Ovid wrote here, since Merkel in his second edition 
(1875) substituted for illas an interpolation of his 
own and printed: 

. di coeptis—nam vos mutastis—et illac adspirate meis. 
Since this was not written by a classic-] Latin 
author, one might ignore the reading a'together 
(presumably it means “blow that-a-way”), if it 
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were not that Merkel’s text was reprinted in the 
famous school text of Sibelis and Polle and genera- 
tions of schoolboys (and schoolmasters) had first 
hand experience, so they may have thought, of Ovid’s 
ineptness as a poet.* 

Somewhat earlier, American school boys using 
Brooks’s* edition could read the following note: 


“For you have also transformed them. The emphatic force 
of the conjunction et, evidently refers to their creation by 
the gods.” 


Brooks takes et with mutastis. 


A. G. Lee’s Comment 


It is not my intention to pursue this point through 

all the commentaries and school texts that I can find. 
I note merely that Brooks is in very respectable com- 
pany. The recent edition of A. G. Lee® has the fol- 
lowing note: 
. . . Housman in his lectures pointed out that ‘et’ here em- 
phasises ‘mutastis’ rather than ‘illas.’ The logical structure 
is ‘Inspire me to tell of transformations, for you were also 
the cause of them.’ For a similar displacement of et, cf. 
Her. 2. 10: ‘invito nunc et amore noces,’ where it emphasises 
‘nunc’ or ‘invito.’ 

As for the parallel from the Heroides, I see no 
difficulty in taking et with amore. Lee’s vacillation 
between two other words for the reference of et 
shows that he is not using purely linguistic evidence 
to solve a linguistic problem. In any case, the evi- 
dence for textual corruption in the passage of the 
Heroides as given in Palmer’s* apparatus might well 
make one hesitate to use the passage as a parallel 
for anything. I assume that it is the best that Lee, 
or Housman, could do. One suspects that the type of 
usage Housman had in mind is that represented for 
example by Seneca (Suwas. 5.4), where Seneca gives 
the divisio of Fuscus and then adds: Cestius et illud 
adiecit. Logically, this means that Cestius used the 
same material as Fuscus but added a point, so that 
in a sense the idea of et seems logically connected 
with Cestius. But grammatically et goes with illud, 
and the two must be pronounced in one phrase. 
This becomes even clearer if we compare the usage 
here with that in Seneca, Suas. 6.11: addidit et 
tertium, where the et does not imply that he added 
the first two points, but only that he added the third 
in addition to adopting the other two. To say “he 
added a third point too” is probably pleonastic; but 
it is good usage and good sense. 


A Further Suggested Interpretation 


But to return to Ovid: What is wrong with taking 
et with illas? Ovid says that the gods were responsi- 
ble for the mutatas formas. He invokes these gods 
to inspire his poem. So much is clear. Now, if et 
goes with illas, it means “since you changed those 
forms too.” Et means “in addition to” something, 
and the question is “What?” The additional element 
is to be sought in the context, and is of the same 
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order as the item to which et refers. In these ling 
there are four items mentioned: gods, forms, Ovid, 
and his poem. Since the gods changed the forms iy 
addition to something else, and since Ovid, poeti 
speaking, asks their help, the additional item jp. 
plied by the word et must be the poem. Indeed, jp. 
spiration of the gods is to work a change in Ovid; 
undertaking, and this change will consist in or }p 
brought about by the action described in the ver, 
adspirate. 

The next question is whether there is any change 
or metamorphosis involved in Ovid’s poem itself 
which might by the conventions of poetic language 
require or enjoy the fruits of inspiration. I think 
we may say that the transformation of the subject 
matter and other raw material into the finished 
product fits these requirements. Such an interprets. 
tion is well supported by the rest of the passage: 


: + » primaque ab origine mundi 
in mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 


The change which poetic or divine inspiration is tp 
bring about is simply the transformation of Ovid's 
poetic material into the poem itself. Precisely the 
same set of ideas is to be found in Seneca’s phrase 
nova facies to describe the successful new poem on 
an old subject.’ 

We would probably have had no difficulty if Ovid 
had said “you changed the forms, work a change in 
my poetic material too”; but what he does say is 
more like “work a change in my poetic material, 
since you changed the forms too.” Here the “too” 
seems logically displaced, as the et is in Latin. But 
it is by means of this apparent logical misplacement 
that Ovid has managed to say something that is not 
obvious nor trite. In the school tradition, however, it 
seems to be an article of faith to many that Ovidis 
both obvious and trite, as I shall show presently. 


Supporting Examples for the Interpretation 


One is rather ashamed to offer parallels for Ovid's 
use of et in Met. 1.2, but perhaps one or two may be 
ventured. In telling the story of Io, Ovid says (Met. 
1.639) : 


Venit et ad ripas ubi ludere saepe solebat. 
Nothing has been said about other places to which 
Io had come previously, but such wanderings are 
themselves implied in the word et. She came there 
too. 

This should be a sufficient parallel for the use of 
et in Met. 1.2, but in consulting school editions of 
Ovid, I perceive a long tradition of misinterpretation 
of non-correlative adverbial et, so that a considera 
tion of one or two other examples, too, will be rele 
vant to our discussion. In Met. 8.279, Ovid says: 
tangit et ira deos. In the school edition of Keene; 
we read: “et goes with deos, anger touches ‘even the 
gods.’” One can find the same interpretation in the 
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ditions of Summers, Sibelis, and Polle,® and appar- 
atly Crispinus, too, although his paraphrase is not 
mpletely clear on the point. The assertion that the 

as well as men feel anger is common in classical 
poetry, but one may be permitted to doubt whether 
itis made in this passage by Ovid. What Ovid does 
ay is a good deal more appropriate to the context. 
if Ovid had mentioned that men were angry and 
then said that the gods too feel the same emotion, 
ye could understand it. Indeed, in sch a context, 
Qvid would probably have said it. But in this con- 


text he tells us that Oeneus’ land was prosperous, ' 


and that he and his people paid due honor to all the 
gods except Diana. We may therefore assume and 
we are supposed to assume that as a result of this 
honor all the other deities were favorably inclined 
twwards Oeneus and his people. But the gods do not 
oly feel favor, they feel wrath too (tangit et ira 
deos). And, with that transitional phrase, we pass 
to the story of Diana and the Calydonian boar. 


Three Factors in Latin Studies 


All this seems so simple that one is brought to a 
more significant and more important question. If 
¢ is so simple to interpret in these passages, why 
was it ever misinterpreted? The answer to this 
question is, I believe, to be sought in the effect of at 
last three different factors in the history of Latin 
studies since the time of the Renaissance. First, one 
notes a traditional bit of lore that goes back at least 
to Lorenzo Valla to the effect that non-correlative 
adverbial et is not good classical or Ciceronian 
latin.” This is false; but it may have led to a feel- 
ing that such a usage was a mark of insensitivity to, 
and carelessness about, Latin idiom. Certainly it 
would be a usage a man conscious of his Latin style 
might avoid studying because he would not want to 
ise it. The second factor influencing the interpreta- 
tion of et is the usual way in which the use of what 
Icall non-correlative adverbial et is described. The 
isual formula is et = etiam. This formula may have 
led to the assumption that in this usage et shared the 
stylistic features of etiam, which may in varying 
‘ircumstances either precede or follow the word it 
emphasizes or modifies. This is only a guess, and I 
to not see how it could be verified except perhaps 
In specific instances. 

The third factor is more important. It seems quite 
tear that Latinists since the Renaissance have gen- 
erally been unaware that classical Latin poetic style 
tiffers in essential respects from that usual in the 
modern European literatures, and consequently they 
‘em to assume that the Latin poets used a kind of 
tyle which as a matter of fact they did not use.” 
For this Systematic misunderstanding a number of 
teasons could be offered; I shall mention but two, 
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one general and one applying more specifically to 
Ovid and especially to the Metamorphoses. 

We usually think of the Renaissance as a period 
of great enthusiasm for all things classical; and 
this view is correct if we realize the very partial 
and so to speak pragmatic attitude of the renais- 
sance artists towards works of classical art. Rodolfo 
Lanciani,’* speaking of “the great masters of the 
Renaissance and the cinquecento, ardent admirers as 
they were of ancient architectural and plastic 
works,” says: 


. . . Even the most obscure and uninteresting bits and frag- 
ments of mouldings were taken up by them as subjects of 
study and investigation. However, all this love, all this ad- 
miration, was purely platonic and material: they all con- 
sidered ancient remains and architectural masterpieces not 
as things of beauty in themselves, worth being respected 
and cared for, as we do now; they looked upon them as a 
simple means of learning art, and of perfecting themselves 
in the practice of their profession. When they had got from 
the original all the advantage which they thought it capable 
of affording, they abandoned it to its fate, as an altogether 
useless thing. 


A very similar attitude prevailed for centuries in 
regard to works of classical Latin literature. It is 
commented on rather caustically by J. A. Ernesti 
in the Dedicatio (dated 1737) to his edition of 


Cicero :*8 


... Sed nulla capitalior pestis, nulla major corruptela 
invadere ingenia potuit, quam absurdae & pueriles quaedam 
de utilitate ex veterum auctorum lectione capienda opiniones, 
quae plerorumque animos occupaverunt. ... Jam Latinos 
auctores, dictitant, primum hac de causa pueris explicari, 
ut, in academiam delati, cum Professorum lectiones, tum 
doctorum in suo cujusque genere hominum libros, illa erudi- 
torum lingua h, e. Latina scriptos, intelligere, in disputa- 
tionibus publicis volubilem linguam habere & probabiliter 
Latine possint scribere; ex quo illud fit, quod Cel. Gesnerus 
mecum saepe ridebat, ut parentes quidam nihil se magnopere 
a filiis e schola reportari velle dicant, praeter Latine scri- 
bendi facultatem, sive, uti solent dicere, stilum. 


Without commenting at length on the various effects 
of this attitude towards the reading of Latin litera- 
ture, I think one may say that it would explain how 
the aspects of classical style which had no counter- 
part in contemporary stylistic practice might have 
received less careful attention from Latinists. 


Difficulties from Textbook Employment 


But there is another aspect of things which must 
have had a powerful influence on the interpretation 
of the Metamorphoses. Down to relatively recent 
times it was such a favorite textbook for children 
that one need not be surprised if simplified interpre- 
tations of Ovid became traditional. One could more 
easily convict Ovid of carelessness in the use of lan- 
guage than convince schoolboys that a schoolbook 
contains subtleties of thought and expression. Ovid’s 
cloth was simply cut to suit the needs of the class- 
room; and even grown men continued to see Ovid in 
the same light in which he appeared to them as boys. 

One result of all this is that there is an unreal 
quality about the treatment of Ovid’s poetry in most 
works on Latin literature even down to the present. 
Ovid is frequently blamed for meaning what he does 
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not mean and for saying what he does not say. In 
this paper I have tried merely to give an example 
of the kind of ruthless misinterpretation to which 
his poems have been subjected. But, in fact, we shall 
have to clear away a whole tradition of misinterpre- 
tations and misunderstandings** before we shall be 
able to see clearly that the poems of Ovid are, to 
borrow Lanciani’s phrase, “things of beauty in them- 


selves.” , : 
Maurice P. Cunningham 


Lawrence College 
NOTES 


1 The following may be mentioned: T. F. Higham, “Ovid: 
Some aspects of his Character and Aims,” CR 48 (1934) 
105-116; Walter Kraus, RE XVIII 2, erstes Drittel (1943) 
1919-1986, s.v. Ovidius, no. 3; Hermann Frankel, Ovid, a 
Poet between Two Worlds (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1945) ; 
L. P. Wilkinson, Ovid Recalled (Cambridge 1955) ; the anony- 
mous review article, “Venus Clerke, Ovyde,” Times Literary 
Supplement 2799 (October 21, 1955) 620; and the review by 
Brooks Otis, AJP 78 (1957) 90-94. 21 use Daniel Chrispinus, 
Publii Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV 9 (London 
1794). 31 use Johannes Sibelis and Friedrich Polle, P. Ovidii 
Nasonis Metamorphoses: Auswahl fiir Schulen, erstes Heft 
15 (Leipzig 1892). 4 Nathan Covington Brooks, The Meta- 
morphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso 5 (New York and Cin- 
cinnati 1853) ad loc. 5 A. G. Lee, P. Ovidi Nasonis Meta- 
morphoseon Liber I (Cambridge 1953) ad loc. 6 Arthur 
Palmer, P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides (Oxford 1898). 7 Sen. 
Ep. 79.6; see my “Note on Latin Pcetic Imitation,” CB 30 
(1954) 41, 43-44. 8 Charles Haines Keene, The Eighth Book 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid (expurgated edition; London 
1898) 39, line 121. 9 W. C. Summers, Ovid Metamorphoses, 
Book VIII (Cambridge 1934) ad loc. For Crispinus, see 
supra, n .2; for Sibelis and Polle, see supra, n. 8. 10 Joseph B. 
Mayor, M. Tullii Ciceronis De Natura Deorum (Cambridge 
1891) I 172, on Nat.D. 1.72; Adolf du Mesnil, M. Tullii 
Ciceronis De Legibus Libri Tres (Leipzig 1879) 44, on Leg. 
1.33. 11 See especially the two papers of J. V. Cunningham, 
“Statius, Keats, and Wordsworth,” Philological Quarterly 
27 (1948) 359-371, and “Logic and Lyric,’ Modern Philology 
51 (1958) 33-41. See also my papers “The Place of the 
Hymns of St. Ambrose in the Latin Poetic Tradition,” Studies 
in Philology 52 (1955) 509-514, and “Enarratio of Horace 
Odes 1.9,” CP 52 (1957) 98-102. 12 Rodolfo Lanciani, An- 
cient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries12 (Boston 
and New York 1898) 155 and 156. 13 J. A. Ernesti, M. Tullii 
Ciceronis Opera Omnia (Halis Saxonum 1774) I 1-li (actu- 
ally this material is bound separately at the front of vol. I, 
which has a separate title page and pagination). 14 Large 
numbers of such misinterpretations have even been collected 
and published for the misguidance of others. A good example 
is Ernst Bednara, “De Sermone Dactylicorum Latinorum 
Quaestiones,” ALL 14 (1906) 317-352 and 582-604. This 
work is frequently cited as an authority in Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. For a detailed examination of part of 
Bednara’s thesis see my papers “Some Poetic Uses of the 
Singular and Plural of Substantives in Latin,” CP 44 (1949) 
tay and “Number in Latin Substantives,” CJ 50 (1955) 

1-242. 





Ovid perishes for his style—like Cicero among 
philosophers—no less than for his wit.—Edward 
Kennard Rand, Ovid and His Influence. 








To be contemporary with every age, a writer 
must, first of all, seem modern to his own. One 
whose imagination is merely fed by the past, one 
who believes that the count of mighty poets is made 
up and the scroll of them folded in the Muse’s hands, 
has, to the best of his ability, sounded the death- 
knell of his own poetry.—Edward Kennard Rand, 
Ovid and His Influence. 
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Breviora 


Fragment of Cebes’ Tabula in Codex Urb. Gr, 1 


The first three folia of Codex Vat. Urb. Gr. 125 are filly 
with quotations and excerpts from various sources written jy 
a fifteenth century hand.’ Among these items is an adapta. 
tion of a passage from Cebes’ Tabula (11.11-13.7)* to 
found on f.3" of the manuscript.’ The entry in question jy 
rnade up of several passages quoted verbatim from th 
Tabula and connected by brief paraphrases probably ep. 
posed by the copyist himself. _ : 

The first passage quoted is Tavrnyy (11.11) .., 
(11.18). After completing this sentence, the copyist pagsy 
over the material immediately following, resuming his x. 
count with 11.20, which he renders: of dé ravrng ¢ 
obroi eiow ots bods Anarnuévor. Line 21 follows e a 
in the printed text, but Tiveg (11.22) . . . Emm (11.28) 5 
paraphrased: xadodvrar dé, Epy, of wév nowntai. From this 
point the text continues uninterrupted (with variants tok 
noted below) through azegenaryeexoi (12.2). The i 
extending from this point through adri¢ ye (12.14) is sm. 
marized by the brief expression, of ye mdvteg jnaryrn, 
When the copyist resumes with 12.14, the order of the 
sage % agooovrvy (12.14) . avr@y (12.15) is altered 
read as follows: xai ob uy anéAOy ax’ adrayv 068’ 4% depgooin, 
From this point the text. continues as in the oriatell edition 
through 13.7 (except for minor variants to be noted below), 
From the data given above, then, it will be seen that thre 
passages of varying length are quoted almost verbatim. 

The variations from Praechter’s text for those portions of 
the fragment quoted verbatim from the Tabula are as fd- 
lows: 12.1 of dé xortixoi follows megunarytimoi (12.2) in com 
mon with all other Greek manuscripts of the work; 1215 
Méxous; 13.1-2 chy tovtwy xabaptixny Sdvauv; 13.2 elra.., 
xabap0a@or is omitted; 13.4 nadoav xaxiav; 13.4 tore yap 
ovrwsg cwbnowrrat. 

Despite the brevity of the material included, it is possible 
to define the source of this fragment with a high degree of 
probability. Six of the twelve manuscripts collated by 
Praechter (BRFEDW) agree with the Urbinas fragment in 
reading ydo after rére (13.4). Of these six, however, FEDW, 
are immediately eliminated as potential sources by virtue of 
the fact that they omit dde . . . dnodvOjoorra: (13.5-), 
which is present in the fragment. Of the remaining two, Bis 
rendered an unlikely source by the fact that it includes «dra 
... xa0ao0dor (13.2), which is not present in the fragment. 
This leaves R (Codex Ricc. 25 chart. saec. XV) as the manv- 
script showing the greatest amount of agreement with the 
text here under discussion. In fact, there is only one point 
at which the fragment fails to agree with the recorded reat- 
ings of R: in 13.2 the fragment has the correct reading 
éxBddwot where R has éxBaddwor. This slight variation 
could readily be attributed to an emendation on the part of 
the copyist of the fragment, or to an accidental failure 
his part to copy the double 4. At the same time it should k 
noted that in 13.4, where R is one of four manuscripts re 
ported as reading ow@7jowvra, the fragment has the same 
form. It seems fairly certain, therefore, that the Urbina 
fragment was either copied from R, or from some lost mat- 
uscript which resembled R very closely. : 

Chauncey Edgar Finch 


NOTES E 

1 For a description of the manuscript and a list of the 
other works contained in it see Cosimus Stornajolo, Codices 
Urbinates Graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae (Rome 1895) 21% 
227. 2 Citations are by page and line number in the stant 
ard edition, Carolus Praechter, Cebetis Tabula (Leipas 
1893). 8 The author wishes to express his gratitude to tle 
Directors of The Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Librar) 
at Saint Louis University for permission to make use of # 
microfilm copy of Urb. Gr. 125 included among the holdings 
of the Library. 
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Vowel Quantities and a Pun 


Horace, Carm., 4.1.37-40, reads: 
Nocturnis ego somniis 
iam captum teneo, iam volucrem sequor 
te per gramina Martii ey 
campi, te per aquas, dure, volubilis. : 
The majority of scholars and commentators take root 
as accusative plural feminine with aquas. “Whirling br 
is a nice poetic image. Besides, Horace in Ep. 1.2.4 
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wlubilis to apply to a river (though here it is the nominative 
gular), Jabstur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 

The meter of this ode, however, is the second Asclepiadean, 
avtich the last syllable of the second line can be either long 
gant. If it be taken as short, volubilis is nominative 
gular, ac in the example from the Epistulae, and hence 
fers to Horace himself. Is Martial really the poet who 
frst uses the last word in the poem to quip a pun? 

Horace is genial enough to joke about himself. He does 
tin the ode to Pyrrha (Carm. 1.5). Was he compelled to put 
wubiis in such a position that a metrical ambiguity would 
wise? We cannot believe him so inferior a poet that he 
jgwed to the exigencies of meter. He must have - volubilis 
in this spot intentionally, to create the suggested image of a 
fat, roly-poly Horace, at age fifty, pursuing Ligurinus over 
and and water, 

Of course, it is impossible to translate volubilis both ways, 
referring both to aquas and to Horace himself. But this is 
merely added proof that no translation is as effective as the 
wiginal. And I would like to think that Horace was enough 
if a wag to suggest the comical picture of himself which 


[have outlined. 
D. Herbert Abel 
loyola University (Chicago) 





Paradox or Oxymoron 


In a recent meeting of my class in Livy a student identi- 
fed the figure of speech in pecora iumentaque torrida frigore 
(2182) as an oxymoron, whereupon another student chal- 
knged him, claiming the figure was a paradox, and pro- 
fesing to see no difference between the paradox and the 
oxymoron. 

A reference to Martial’s Epigrammata, however, solved 
the problem. In the following epigram the last line contains 
abrilliant example of paradox: 

Tu Setina quidem semper vel Massica ponis, 
Papyle, sed rumor tam bona vina negat: 

Diceris hac factus caelebs quater esse lagona. 
Nec puto nec credo, Papyle, nec sitio. 

In the oxymoron both contradictories are expressed, tor- 
rida frigore, or the English “bitter sweet.” In the paradox, 
the expected word is not expressed, and the unexpected takes 
its place, while the expected word is retained in the mind. So 
inthe Martial epigram above (4.69) the expected word, to 
goalong with puto and credo, is sentio. But instead of read- 
ing the expected word, we get sitio (“I’m not thirsty,” in- 
stead of “I don’t feel it’). 

It is most refreshing to conduct a class which provides 
such stimulating discussions as the above. I wonder how 
many teachers ever asked themselves the difference between 
an oxymoron and a paradox. 

D, Herbert Abel 


loyola University (Chicago) 





Loyola (Chicago) and the ILC 


In the annual Intercollegiate Latin Contest among the 
Jemit colleges and universities of the Chicago, Detroit, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin provinces, held on March 5, 1957, 
frst, fifth and ninth places were won by Loyola University 
(Chieago), by Brother Thomas Meger, C.S.V., George E. Nix, 
and Michael L. Polelle, respectively, for a total of 18 points. 
However, a heavier point-total (21 in all) was secured by 
Xavier University (Cincinnati), with second, third, and 
sventh places, won by Wayne L. Fehr, James P. Bradley, 
ind Edwin P. Menes, respectively. Fourth place went to 
Bernard McFall of Rockhurst College (Kansas City) for 7 
pants; sixth, to Robert G. Kannenberg of John Carroll Uni- 
versity (Cleveland) for 5 points; eighth, to Ralph C. Baxter 
H Detroit University (Detroit) for 3 points; and tenth, to 
py Wood of Marquette University (Milwaukee) for 1 


Prizes are awarded by the Very Reverend Fathers Pro- 
pp of the four provinces. The contest regularly consists 
be two parts: the first, the translation of a passage of English 
Prose into Latin, at sight, with dictionary aid; the second, 
¢ translation of a passage of Latin prose into English, 
at sight, with no aid. 





Quam malus est, culpam qui suam alterius facit! 
Qui docte servit, partem dominatus tenet. 
8e ipse laudat, cito derisorem invenit. 
—Publilius Syrus, Sent, 543-545. 
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Book Reviews 


Theodorich Pichler, 0.S.B., Das Fasten bei Basileios dem 
Grossen und im antiken Heidentum: Commentationes Aeni- 
ng XI. Innsbruck, Universitatsverlag Wagner, 1955. 

p. 135. Price: 6.8. 108. 

This monograph represents the resumption (after the 
lapse of thirty-one years), of a series of paeteat studies 
sponsored by the University of Innsbruck. The author ex- 
amines fasting as it was practiced by Greeks and Romans ac- 
cording to ancient pagan authors, and by early Christians, 
as described in the writings of Saint Basil the Great. Among 
the pagans, fasting was employed for magical, religious, 
ascetic, and hygienic ends. Among the Christians, it was, 
according to Saint Basil, a practice of asceticism, a kind of 
penance, a defense against the evil ee a preparation for 
the reception of the Eucharist, and a means of regaining 
health and retaining strength of body. In both pagan and 
Christian antiquity, fasting could consist in abstinence from 
food and drink in general, or from particular kinds of food 
and drink. The study concludes with a comparison of pagan 
and Christian fasting and the moral implications of the prac- 
tice. The monograph contains a good deal of curious infor- 
mation and points up the spiritual values of abstinence, 
which, I am afraid, have been almost wholly neglected by an 
extremely calories-conscious generation. Since all the dis- 
cussion of pagan fasting fills more than half of the work, 
it would have been better balanced if the author had not 
limited himself to a single Christian source but had con- 


sidered others as well. 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 





T. B. L. Webster, Art and Literature in Fourth Century 
Athens. University of London, The Athlone Press, 1956. Pp. 
xvi, 159; plates 16. $5.00. Distributed in U.S.A., by John 
de Graff, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

The three essays which form the core of this work were 
originally presented as presidential addresses to the Hellenic 
Society. In them the author discusses art and literature in 
Plato’s, in Aristotle’s, and in Theophrastus’ Athens, three 
philosophers who dominated the fourth century as three tra- 
gedians had dominated the fifth before them (p. 3). Each 
represented a different attitude of mind. Plato was interested 
in contrasts; Aristotle had regard for the organic structure of 
a statue, picture, drama, or speech; Theophrastus had an eye 
for the surface and the details of external appearance, rather 
than for the internal structure of a work of art (pp. 5-6). 
The author finds a reflection of these fundamental attitudes 
in the literature, sculpture, vase painting, and portraiture 
of the respective contemporaries of these philosophers. Much 
of this type of criticism is necessarily subjective, and the 
author probably postulates a greater amount of interaction 
between artists and philosophers than was actually the case; 
nevertheless he succeeds in pointing out numerous parallels 
which illustrate his thesis and thus provide new insights for 
the interpretation of fourth-century art. The argument is 
not always easy to follow. This is partially due to the fact 
that the author presupposes great funds of literary and ar- 
tistic information in the minds of his readers. But it is in- 
creased by a material defect. Though the plates are well 
printed, they are nowhere sufficient for the numerous refer- 
ences to vases and statues used to illustrate a point in the 
text. References to other books containing representations 
of these works are, of course, given, but their number pre- 
supposes a large library at the reader’s disposal. Despite 
these difficulties, the patient reader will find his efforts re- 
warded by the keen observations of one who is certainly 
conversant with the art and literature of the period about 
which he has chosen to write. 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


The Creighton University 





Two Dictionaries: James H. Mantinband, Dictionary of 
Latin Literature. New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. 303. $7.50. P. G. Woodcock, Concise Dictionary of An- 
cient History. New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 
465. $6.00. 

The first thing which strikes the reader of these two 
dictionaries. is the brevity of the entries. This would normally 
be expected in books which are intended to be “concise,” but 
one is puzzled as to the precise purpose these books will serve. 
Clearly, they will not replace such a standard volume as the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary. Best to say, then, that these 
two dictionaries will provide quick and brief reference ma- 
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terial for the lay reader or the beginning student. For such 
a purpose they seem rather high- riced, 

The scope ‘of Mr. Mantinband’s book is Latin Literature 
from its beginning to the Renaissance. Thus we find Ennius 
as well as Abeiard, Plautus as well as Erasmus. Numerous 
Latin works are referred to, but most of the time the author 
devotes a mere sentence or phrase to their contents. 

Mr. Woodcock’s book covers the period “from the begin- 
ning of recorded history in the Mediterranean world, to the fall 
of the Roman Empire, with the greater number of "references 
applying to the Greek and Roman civilization at the peak of 
their flowering.” This is a large order, indeed,—one which 
a “consice dictionary’ can = handle satisfactorily. 
Though there is a fair number of Hebrew names and sub- 
jects included, the name of King David is stran ngely omitted. 
One might debate about the length of some of the entries 
also: thus, Mithridates claims more than a page, while 
Mithras has merely two lines, 

Francis Joseph Guentner, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 





A. E. Richardson and Hector O. Corfiato, The Art of 
Architecture, revised edition. New York, Philosophical Li- 
ose 66. 1956. Pp. 663; half-tone illustrations, pp. 365-663. 

5.00. 


The fact that the present is the third edition of this book 
on architecture would itself suggest that the work has proved 
to be a useful volume on the subject. Those who have used 
the previous editions will welcome this revision, which has 
been expanded both in the text and in the illustrative ma- 
terial. The 153 plans and line drawings are excellent; and 
particularly helpful are the 513 photographs, which in them- 
selves provide a fairly complete survey of the development of 
architectural construction and design. The photographs 
would have been more valuable, however, if specific reference 
to them were made in the text, 

This book is not an encyclopaedic history of architecture, 
but rather, as its title suggests, an attempt to illustrate the 
permanent principles of architectural construction and deco- 
rative design that rank architecture with the other arts. 
Both parts of the book (Part I on architectural composition 
and Part II on decorative composition) are arranged chrono- 
logically, but there is no attempt to provide a complete his- 
tory of either subject. The approach throughout is an effort 
to get at the reasons why styles developed as they did, rather 
than to supply an exhaustive discussion of concrete examples 
of the various styles. Architectural style is throughout the 
book interestingly related to the political, social, economic, 
and religious ideas and practices of the society which pro- 
duced it. The authors insist that a significant architectural 
style never springs full-blown from the brow of the architect. 
It is rather the result of a healthy respect for tradition com- 
bined with a creative solution of the architectural needs of 
the community at a given time and with the materials and 
technical skills most suitable to the time and place of con- 
struction. 

This broad search for the permanent principles that under- 
lie the art of architecture make this book a helpful reference 
to students of history and classical and modern literature, as 
well as to students of art history. The balanced view of the 
relationships between tradition and individual talent shown 
throughout the book and its picture of art history as a 
gradual evolution make it a good antidote to books which 
overemphasize individual talent and which too neatly cut 
the history of art into periods as one might cut a pie. It is 
the continuity of the permanent values in art that are em- 
phasized here, values which survive the constant shifts in 


taste and talent. 
Maurice B. McNamee, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 





In this work <the Metamorphoses>, Ovid has collected all 


the well-known legends of the Greek mythology, connecting 

them by a slight and frequently invisible thread which runs 

oe the whole fabric_—Clarence W. Gleason, A Term of 
vu. 





His <Ovid’s> verses flow of themselves without any 
visible effort, so easily that in places they seem a little care- 
less and slipshod. But he is usually interesting and always 
charming; and as a spinner of yarns, a maker of lig t 
verses to be read before the fashion and beauty of Rome, he 
had no equal.—Clarence W. Gleason, A Term of Ovid. 
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